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Mexico is our closest neighbor to the south, 


and in spite of periods of tension in past his- 


tory, it is a friend of the United States. Yet how 


much do we know about this friend and neigh- 


bor? This land, which never fails to enchant the 


tourist, has experienced profound revolutions 


and is in the midst of far-reaching political, 


economic and social readjustments. We must 


understand these revolutions and look below the 


surface of these great experiments if we are to 


share the spirit that animates modern Mexico. 
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Mexico: Land of 
Great Experiments 


by Henry Alfred Holmes 


CENTURIES AGO A WANDERING INDIAN TRIBE, the Aztecs, were mak- 
ing their way slowly southward from what is now the state of 
Chihuahua in Northern Mexico. In a trek of many generations 
they were always seeking an appropriate home. A legend tells 
us that the tribal leaders were mindfu) of a prophecy that some 
day they would come across an eagle perched upon a tenochtli, 
or cactus plant, holding a serpent in his talons. There, these 
Aztecs were told, the tribe should establish their permanent 
home. The site proved to be on a swampy island in the Lake 
Texcoco area. It is now the heart of Mexico City, founded by 
the Aztecs as Tenochtitlan in a.p. 1325. 

The story has significance. Just as the Aztecs spent years 
looking for a symbol telling them where to found a city, so 
Mexicans down through the ages have tried one thing and then 
another—wars, revolutions, decrees, constitutions, revisions of 
constitutions, social philosophies—in the attempt to arrive at a 
proper social order. In every period their history has been one 
of perpetual change, perpetual experimentation. Mexico has 
been and is a land of great experiments. 
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Trials and Errors 

This characteristic never deserted the Aztecs or their successors 
in power, the Spaniards. Once the Spanish conquest was over 
in 1521, the Spaniards might have been expected to enforce a 
policy of complete identification with their Old World system. 
They did not. The Spanish king allotted land in trust to his 
conquering vassals, but it seemed best to keep the Aztec com- 
munal land system, under the Spanish name ejidos, for thousands 
of villages and legislate to safeguard the ancient habits. Around 
this system cluster a thousand “trials and errors” in Mexican 
history. 

In 1821 Mexico gained its independence, itself a daring experi- 
ment. But the man who signed the treaty of independence, 
Iturbide, proclaimed himself emperor, only to have his empire 
quickly collapse. 

In 1859 Benito Juarez, a just but inflexible statesman, thought 
to distribute lands taken from the churchmen to the Indians, 
in many cases their original owners. But a constitutional pro- 
vision—another experiment—was misused; thousands of villages 
were stripped of their ejidos. The rich, buying them up, grew 
richer; the poor, poorer. Regretfully, Juarez abandoned his 
efforts. Porfirio Diaz (1830-1915) became Mexico’s nominal 
president and virtual dictator. 

Diaz’ experiment in government, known as “Porfirism,” was 
terminated by the revolution of 1910, which is the supreme ex- 
periment in Mexican history and can be broken down into an 
infinite number of lesser experiments. It was led first by “the 
Apostle” Francisco Madero, who called for “Effective suffrage 
and no re-election.” A peasant, Emiliano Zapata, altered the 
terms of Madero’s experiment, demanding land for the Mexican 
people. Thousands joined him in his campaign. Many died 
fighting; others saw lands restored at last. Outward violence 
ceased in 1921, but the revolution of 1910 has left a ferment 
which is still working in the body politic and social. 

In the midst of the great struggle a constitutional convention 
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produced the constitution of 1917, which reaffirmed many fea- 
tures of the Juarez document of 1857 but contained also many 
amazing novelties to which only time will give complete inter- 
pretation. 

One grandiose phase of recent experimentation is the empha- 
sis given by the administration of President Miguel Aleman to 
industrial expansion. 

Together with this emphasis, there has also been in recent 
years a marked interest in teaching illiterates to read and write. 

Later in this book the experimental tendency of the Mexican 
people in connection with attempts to devise better systems of 
land holding and use will be pointed out. 


U. S. Concern with Mexico 


To citizens of the United States of America, whose political 
and economic life will always be at least somewhat affected by 
conditions across the border, the Mexican experiments should 
be enormously interesting; but there is more than interest in- 
volved. Study of the sister republic is a “must” for every Ameri- 
can who wants to keep abreast of world affairs and to know and 
esteem his neighbors. Our relations with Mexico are friendlier 
than ever before. Thousands of Mexicans visit the United 
States, many of them coming as migrant workers under a U. S.- 
Mexican agreement which safeguards the interests of both sides, 
and was renewed in June 1952 until the end of 1953. Of late, 
thousands of American students have trooped south to study in 
Mexico’s National University or other schools. The American 
tourist-wave is immensely profitable to Mexico and offers ex- 
tensive opportunities for the fostering of international goodwill. 
As for our commercial relations, Mexico is so important a cus- 
tomer that its activities, its ways of thought and life, should be 
known and appreciated north of the border. In a world situa- 
tion fraught with terrifying uncertainties, the United States 
should welcome the cordial friendship of Latin America and, 
above all, of the Latin American nation geographically nearest 
to us. 
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How Mexico 
Developed 


ABOUT THE END OF THE 12TH CENTURY A.D., the Acolhuans, a 
Nahuatl-speaking tribe of the Chichimecs, moved down to the 
vicinity of Lake Texcoco, where now stands the Mexico City 
airport. Here the important capital of Texcoco was established 
and flourished long, passing on its refinements and advancement 
to surrounding tribes, including the aggressive Aztecs, whose 
capital was Tenochtitlan. With them and with other neighbors, 
the people of Tlacopan, the Texcocans united to form a con- 


federacy. 


The Days of the Aztecs 

In time the Aztecs established their political ascendancy over 
the other two members of the alliance. Their power spread 
until when Cortés came in 1519 the “Emperor’’ Moctezuma II 
was ruling over millions (seven? thirty? no one knows) in the 
lands comprised between the 18th and 2Ist degrees of latitude 
north on the Gulf side, and the 14th and 19th on the Pacific. 
Historians differ as to whether this political structure was a real 
empire or a group of loosely confederated states. At any rate, as 
the 16th century opened, the Aztec kingdom was dominant, 
whether by wars or by wiles. 

The Aztec tribe was formed by the union of clans, governed by 
elders. The clan owned land in common. No permanent land- 
holding titles were given in the clan villages; unused tracts re- 
verted to the main body of communal lands. It is easy to see 
the influence of this on the modern ejidos, or communal village 
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lands. There were, however, large private holdings, prototypes 
of the great estates of Diaz’ time. 

Below the royal court, the rich nobles, the free farmers, skilled 
artisans, shrewd and busy merchants (the Aztecs were great 
traders as well as fighters) , hunters, fishermen and the like, were 
thousands of slaves: the criminals, debtors, the very poor who 
sold themselves into serfdom, and the prisoners of war, gener- 
ally destined for sacrifice at the temple altars and for devouring 
by Aztecs later. In this inhumanity we discover one reason why 
Cortés found Indian nations ready to aid him against Moctezuma. 
No lore of the famous Aztec calendar stone from the Sun temple; 
no superior degree of Aztec craftsmanship in cotton or metals 
or feathers; no art consecrating by its pictured hieroglyphics the 
laws or the religion of the land; no social refinement or musical 
entertainment; no Aztec literature, however lofty—can obscure 
the barbarity of the Aztec religion and at least one phase of 
Aztec life. 

The Aztec people were beneficiaries of several great pre-His- 
panic civilizations. Their buildings were of stone or faced with 
stone, as was the great temple of Tenochtitlan; their dress, their 
ornaments, their customs, especially the calendar, amazed the 
Spaniards. Their religion, however, was gloomy, superstitious 
and fear-inspiring. 

Into this Indian world the Conquistadores came with cross 
and sword. Cortés landed at Tabasco March 25, 1519. On April 
22 he founded Vera Cruz. Marching inland, the Spaniards ar- 
rived on September 23 at Tlaxcala. Cortés made an alliance 
with the Tlaxcalans after beating them soundly in battle. On 
November 8, 1519 he and his Indian allies entered Moctezuma’s 
capital, and he was personally welcomed by that monarch. Hos- 
tilities broke out between Aztecs and Spaniards in May 1520. 
The fighting led to the death of Moctezuma and compelled 
Cortés to retreat from the capital; but he came back in the spring 
of 1521 and after a fearful siege conquered Tenochtitlan. It sur- 
rendered August 13, 1521. 

By this seemingly incredible exploit a vast area with millions 
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of inhabitants was secured for Spain. A rule began which lasted 
exactly 300 years. Colonial Mexico, or New Spain as it was 
called, had five governors, two audiencias, or high courts with 
executive power, and sixty-two viceroys. The latter frequently 
invoked the sword, but there were always devoted clerics to carry 
the cross into the farthest corners of the land. For the most part 
the natives made early submission to it. 

The limits of expansion of New Spain were practically reached 
as early as the end of the 16th century. Our American Gulf 
region, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, even what is 
today Kansas, had known the tread of the Spanish explorer. The 
17th century saw “the mellowing of the influence brought by the 
Conquerors”; the 18th century saw Spain’s power waning. 

New Spain was under the authority of the Council and the 
minister of the Indies in Spain. Trade and other communica- 
tions with the mother country were carried on by a Spanish fleet 
sailing to Vera Cruz and back again only once a year. This 
absurd system was perforce altered in time. 

Supreme executive power rested in the viceroy. The provinces 
were administered by governors and regional magistrates; the 
towns, by the ayuntamientos, or town councils. 

The efforts of the better viceroys to rule worthily were nullified 
by the distance from Spain, by slow and impractical legal pro- 
cedures and by the weight of a complex administrative system. 


The Colonial Period 

The church was present in New Spain from the beginning. If 
there were art, letters and other humanizing aspects of colonial 
life, they should be credited to the labors of the clergy. No study 
of Mexican history is complete which does not praise the mis- 
sionary to the Indians, Bartolomé de las Casas (1474-1566). He 
pleaded so eloquently for the betterment of the conditions of his 
protégés that more considerate legislation regarding them was 
enacted in the mother country. However, leniency toward the 
Indians was “compensated” by the introduction of Africans for 
slave labor in the Indies. Likewise on the colonial roll of honor 
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are Pedro de Gante, Franciscan missionary; Juan de Zumarraga, 
Bishop of Mexico; Bernardino de Sahagun, great historian and 
teacher; and Vasco de Quiroga, both judge and bishop. The 
latter, Zumarraga and many other clerics labored mightily to 
educate the Indians. Women were in general scantily instructed, 
but Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1651-1693) was a marked excep- 
tion: she wrote outstanding verse and a number of plays. 

Colonial art flourished. Music, both indigenous and European, 
was a constant feature of the life. Literature was mostly religious; 
however, one is grateful for Cortés’ Letters and for Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo’s True History of the Conquest. There were some 
dramatic productions, a few innocuous newspapers. Quite un- 
chronicled were countless Indian songs and legends. 

The dark side of colonial life was made darker by the abuses 
of the encomienda system. The core of this system was a royal 
grant to the Conquistador to enjoy the labor of a certain number 
of Indians. With their villages and lands they thus entered into 
a relation supposed to last only during the lifetime of the enco- 
mendero, the grantee. In reality they—and their lands—passed 
into the lasting possession of the white man. Nor did the mission 
friars relinquish their hold on their “wards.” 

Besides the “Indian masses,” the mestizos, or half-breeds, had 
a place in the social picture. All of these exploited people sym- 
pathized with the priest Hidalgo of Dolores when in 1810 he 
called for a revolution. Arrayed against privileged Spaniards 
were the poor working-classes, whose skill availed them little— 
taxes ate up their substance—and the farming peasants, who with 
luck might have two good corn harvests out of every five. Any 
change from Spanish oppression seemed welcome to them. 

On September 16, 1810 Father Hidalgo called on a scant score 
of followers to revolt. He took a picture of the “Indian Virgin 
of Guadalupe” and fixing it banner-wise to his lance, uttered his 
famous battle cry: “Hurrah for the Virgin of Guadalupe! Hur- 
rah for Independence!” Soon thousands, including many Indi- 
ans, had joined the patriot cause, and Hidalgo had taken some 
steps toward organizing a revolutionary government. He or- 
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dered, and it should never be forgotten, that the Indian com- 

munal lands in Guanajuato should be restored to them—an un- 
fulfilled dream rather than a productive experiment—but be- 

cause of it Hidalgo is in the line of honored Mexican experi- , 
menters. After four months of varying military fortunes, he was 
captured by the royalists and shot. 

The War for Independence continued with alternating patriot 
victories and defeats. From 1812 to 1815 José Maria Morelos 
was the chief leader, the inspirer of the Constitution of Apat- 
zingan. 

What Morelos tried to achieve by this constitution was effected 
by the constitution of 1917: the breaking up of the huge estates, 
the abolition of peonage, the division of the riches of the plan- 
tation owners between the indigent class and the government. 

In Spain King Ferdinand VII, by again swearing allegiance to 
the liberal Spanish constitution of 1812, appalled two Mexican 
groups—the clergy and the wealthier Spaniards in Mexico. These 
groups now found a champion in Agustin de Iturbide. On 
August 24, 1821 he signed a treaty with the Spanish which gave 
the two groups mentioned the guarantees they wanted. Until a 
constitutional Spanish monarch was chosen, Iturbide was to 
govern Mexico as regent. The Congress, bowing to a popular 
demand, proclaimed him Emperor Agustin I, in the face of re- 
publican opposition, on July 25, 1822. 

Mexico was an empire for ten months. However, the unbal- 
anced egoism of Iturbide encountered, fatally for him, the un- 
principled egoism of Antonio Ldépez de Santa Anna. He defied 
Iturbide, who lost hold of the army and had to abdicate on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1823. In July he was summarily tried and executed. 


Anarchy and Strife 

The story of the years from 1823 to 1845 is one of anarchy: 
cuartelazos (military pronouncements) , usurpations of power and 
fruitless experiments in liberalism. A constitution modeled after 
that of the United States was promulgated in 1824 but was never | & 
completely followed. | 
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In the late 20’s more and more thousands of Americans, push- 
ing west in quest of good lands, were settling in the northern 
Mexican province of Texas. By 1827 there were 12,000 of these 
settlers. On March 2, 1836 they declared themselves independent 
of Mexico. In 1845 the United States admitted Texas to the 
Union. For Mexicans this was the final outrage in a long series, 
of which American recognition of free Texas in 1836 was the 
supreme insult. It is not always easy for Americans to recognize 
that there were unjustifiable American actions in this period; 
it is sometimes very hard for them to comprehend the natural, 
nationalist point of view of the Mexican people. 

War was declared by Mexico against the United States in early 
1846; the end of the contest, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
February 2, 1848, saw Mexico yielding Texas, New Mexico and 
California to the United States. More than one-half of Mexico's 
national territory was lost under this treaty. 

In 1843 another Constituent Congress, bent on innovations, 
produced the so-called “Organic Bases of the Mexican Republic.” 
Santa Anna, “elected” (five times) to the presidency, was over- 
thrown for good in 1855, and the sponsors of the liberalizing 
“Plan de Ayutla” came to power. Benito Juarez, minister of 
justice, issued the “Juarez Law,” suppressing all special courts. 

Juarez, often called “the Lincoln of Mexico,” was a full- 
blooded Indian who had struggled up from obscurity, achieved 
an education, and become a conspicuous champion of liberalism. 
Although he had had to reach office by the revolutionary way 
and was to lead Mexicans in two bloody wars, Juarez’ abiding 
aim—never fully realized—was to achieve the triumph of the civil 
power over military reactionaries. It has been observed that 
Mexico really became a nation in Juarez’ time. He and his con- 
fréres promulgated a new constitution on February 5, 1857, re- 
affirming the law which disamortized church lands. 

Now began the “War of the Reform,” 1858-1861. President 
succeeded president until finally Juarez took office in June 1861. 
His “Reform Laws” called for confiscation of church property. 
Marriage was made a civil contract; church and state were sepa- 
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rated, and the prerogatives of the former abolished; the jury 
system was introduced; freedom of the press assured; taxes abol- 
ished; schools improved; great holdings, as we have seen, divided 
among humble farmers—this presaged the redistribution of land 
in the 20th century; and railroad building planned. These pro- 
visions were hated by the church and the conservatives, yet in 
many respects they set a pattern which endures. The war now 
assumed a brutally fanatical character; its echoes have been 
heard even in the present century. 

To the emperor of the French, Napoleon III, the hour seemed 
propitious for placing a European prince on the imperial Mexi- 
can throne, supporting him, if need be, by French arms. The 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria was crowned Emperor of Mex- 
ico June 12, 1864. The Juarez government, taking refuge in the 
extreme north, refused to treat with the Austrian. The latter’s 
support came from time-serving conservatives, from the church 
(at first, but not later), and from the troops of Napoleon. In 
1866 these were withdrawn. In May of 1867 Maximilian surren- 
dered to Juarist forces at Querétaro. He was immediately tried 
and with two of his generals was shot on June 19. 

Another experiment, liberalism, had been carried through 
and accepted. The Reform Laws, incorporated in the constitu- 
tion in 1874, were duly ratified by the state legislatures. 

Juarez died in 1872. In 1876 Porfirio Diaz assumed the presi- 
dency. With the exception of one four-year interval, this extra- 
ordinary man governed Mexico until 1911. The conservatives 
had immense land holdings and were aided by an influx of for- 
eign capital. One class alone was downtrodden, systematically 
exploited, judged only worthy of gradual extinction: the millions 
of hapless Indians. 

In 1910 Mexico startled the world with the revolution, ending 
the Diaz experiment of “benevolent caciquismo” (bossism) . The 
revolution, called for by Francisco I. Madero, broke out in 1910, 
although Madero did not become president until 1911. He 
sounded the call for revolt in his “Plan de San Luis Potosi,” 
calling for action against the now senile dictator and his follow- 
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ers, the cientificos, hated for their indifference to the cry of 
the people. 

Many other leaders, some more astute and more forceful than 
Madero, appeared against the background of a bloody struggle 
that lasted for ten years: Francisco Villa, the northern outlaw; 
Venustiano Carranza, president from 1917 to 1920; General Vic- 
toriano Huerta, who caused the assassination of Madero and be- 
came president thereafter, 1913-1914; Alvaro Obregon; and Emi- 
liano Zapata, the agrarian revolutionary of Morelos. Zapata 
revolted against Madero when in 1911 he saw that “the Apostle,” 
for all his kindness and idealism, was not keeping his promises 
to restore communal lands to the peasants. 

The most significant occurrence in Carranza’s Administration 
was the promulgation of the constitution of 1917, by which 
Mexico is governed today. Carranza was ousted—practically all 
prominent men had turned against him—and assassinated in 
1920. Adolfo de la Huerta was president from May to December 
of 1920, when Obregon took office. He in turn was followed by 
Plutarco Elias Calles, 1924-28, Portes Gil, Ortiz Rubio and 
Abelardo Rodriguez. These latter three had short terms covering 
1928-1934. Lazaro Cardenas, a truly “popular,” benevolent and 
progressive statesman, was president from 1934 to 1940; Manuel 
Avila Camacho followed him for the term of 1940-46. Miguel 
Aleman is now president. 
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How Mexico 
Is Governed 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION LARGELY reiterates things stated in the 
1857 document. But more than simply re-echoing, and herein 
its experimental side can be clearly seen, it puts, as one historian 
says, ‘the paper system of government more completely in accord 
with the dictatorial genius of the country.” By this document the 
Nation becomes supreme. Of most interest to American readers 
are the following: Articles 3, 5, 24 and 130, dealing with public 
worship, the legal number of the clergy, freedom of religion, 
functions of religious organizations, etc.; Article 3, dealing with 
education; Article 27, on agrarian problems; and Article 123, on 
labor. These, like the other sections, are paternalistic; the con- 
stitution is what the executive makes it. 

The constitution has had and is having many presidential and 
judicial interpretations. The “anticlerical” paragraphs have been 
handled by deft pressures or skillful ignoring. By interpretation 
a citizen’s “‘class’’—professional or laboring—may be established; 
property “rights” may be curtailed today, abrogated tomorrow; 
even the land which a peon’s ancestors have farmed for genera- 
tions, and on which his rights are supposed to be safeguarded, 
may be assigned to new occupants at the discretion of the agrar- 
ian authorities. Some other pressing demands may outweigh 
his individual needs. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the constitution was 
the expression of the underlying social aims and aspirations of the 
Revolution. On the surface the struggle was for revenge, for land, 
for power, for office, money and material advantages. But other 
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desires lay underneath, and the framers of the constitution were 
expressing what vast inarticulate masses of people yearned for— 
not merely land, but education, health, the good life. Sometimes 
a national figure gave utterance to this longing, as when Zapata 
cried: ‘Men of Morelos, it is better to die on your feet than to 
live on your knees!”” But in general, Mexicans could hardly name 
what they wanted, and therefore the credit for embodying it in 
the constitutional experiment must go to a smail group of the 
delegates. They were the spokesmen for the social objectives of 
the conflict. For guidance in labor legislation the group drew 
on the experience of many other countries. Justice Brandeis 
and Samuel Gompers were among the American sources of in- 
spiration. 


A Federal Republic 


Mexico is a federal republic composed of 29 states, 2 territories 
and a federal district. Its name is the United Mexican States. 
The federal administrative power resides in the executive, the 
judicial and the legislative branches. The president is popularly 
elected, serves a six-year term and is not eligible for re-election. 
The National Congiess counts the presidential electoral vote and 
decides who has been elected. National senators serve six years; 
national deputies, three. Both are popularly elected. There are 
two senators from each state and two from the federal district. 
Each deputy represents 150,000 inhabitants or fraction of this 
number over 75,000. Women may vote and hold office in munici- 
palities (districts with some similarity to our counties) but not 
in national elections. President Aleman seems to be holding out 
some future prospect of this vote also. 

The government of the states follows the same pattern as the 
federal. The national president is, and must be, the strong man: 
he may use his powers to depose state governors; his is the all- 
compelling voice when it comes to distributing the land. The 
states differ greatly in the number and size of their municipalities, 
which are governed by municipal councils popularly elected and 
a municipal president. There are municipal judges, circuit 
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courts, district courts and a supreme court. The ejidos, of course, 
are legal entities. 


Political Parties 


Mexico has one party, and many would-be parties. Govern- 
mental administration is not “democratic” by our definition. But 
in some peculiarly Mexican sense it is “popular.” As might be 
expected, the party in power ciaims for itself all the virtues, and 
practices the “spoils system.”” The “outs” would doubtless do the 
same, were they “in.” In spite of reforms in the electoral code 
enacted just before the 1946 election, there were charges of fraud 
afterward. These were rejected by the supreme court. The re- 
forms had been enacted to meet widespread charges, probably 
quite true, of frauds in previous elections. 

The Revolutionary Institutional party (PRI) was formerly 
known as the National Revolutionary party. The change of name 
is eloquent of experimentalism, of continuing efforts to achieve 
representative civilian government. Its candidates are elected to 
most lesser offices and regularly to the presidency. Ex-President 
Calles founded it in 1929 to insure effective control of the ma- 
chinery of government. It is nationalistic, progressive, stands for 
freedom of speech, is antitotalitarian, pro-industrialization and 
pro-unity. It is friendly to the United States. Its candidate in the 
July 1952 presidential election was Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, at pres- 
ent secretary of the interior. His decisive victory in the national 
elections in July means that he will succeed President Aleman 
December 1, 1952. 

Among the opposition parties, the Party of National Action 
(PAN) was strongest. It was founded in 1939. Its adherents are 
largely middle-class and “rightist.” In international affairs its 
stand is the same as that of the Revolutionary Institutional party. 
The standard bearer was Licenciado Efrain Gonzalez Luna. The 
Sinarquistas (the term means “with order”), “rightist,” nation- 
alist, pro-church and pro-Franco, joined this party in the 1952 
presidential contest. 

A protest party was the Federation of Parties of the Mexican 
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People (FPPM), founded in 1950. The party stands left of cen- 
ter. It is anti-Administration. Among its adherents are both con- 
servatives and radicals. Its platform called for reform and lower- 
ing the cost of living. The party named General Miguel Hen- 
riquez Guzman as its candidate. The Mexican Constitutionalists, 
who are anti-United States, joined forces with this party. 

Four other parties, some registered, others not registered, 
joined the PRI, the FPPM, or the Popular party. Two of the 
four—the Communist party, which has scant popular support, 
and the Party of the Revolution—lined up with the Popular 
party (PP), which was registered and whose candidate was 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano. The Popular party was pro-peace, 
lends an ear to the “Moscow line” in international relations, 
has no love for the United States, is anti-imperialistic. 

The candidate of the Popular party was Lombardo Toledano, 
a former university professor, founder of the party in 1947 and 
also founder (1936) of the great aggregation of labor unions 
known as the Confederation of Mexican Workers (CTM). As 
the Mexican labor representative, he was on the governing body 
of the International Labor Organization (ILO) in 1944 and at- 
tended the sessions of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations in 1949. The Workers’ University, which he 
founded, affords an outlet for Communist propaganda. The 
author of many social and economic works, Lombardo Toledano 
has labored indefatigably to make union opposition effective 
against capitalism. At present his energies are devoted to the 
interests of the Popular party. Two of the recent presidents, 
Cardenas and Aleman, have not attached undue importance to 
the influence of Lombardo. Politically speaking, labor is now 


split up into various groups. 
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The Land 
and the People 


‘THE BOUNDARY LINES OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC are from latitude 
14°30’ north to 32°42’ north; and from longitude 86°46’8”, on 
the Yucatan peninsula, to 117°7’8” west of Greenwich. On the 
north lies the United States; on the east, the Gulf of Mexico; on 
the south, Guatemala; and on the west, the Pacific Ocean. The 
country’s greatest length is 1,970 miles; the greatest width, about 
750 miles. Within these limits lie 766,000 square miles. A lofty 
mountain range, offering some of the most magnificent scenery 
in the world, stretches from south to north through the entire 
central length of Mexico. 

Its bifurcations guard the great central mesa, which is 1,500 
miles long, 530 miles wide, and which in turn is crossed by 
ranges and cut by precipitous barrancas, or ravines. This mesa 
has a mean altitude of 6,000 feet. With such figures in mind we 
can appreciate the phrase, “Altitude cancels out latitude.” Half 
of Mexico is in the tropics; but vast portions are at altitudes 
which make blankets very desirable at night. 

Fear of tropical diseases, added to inadequate living and labor- 
ing facilities in the coastal area, explains why 70 percent of 
Mexico’s population lives at least 3,000 feet above sea level. 


Mountains and Rain 

Rainfall at the higher altitudes is only about one-fifth of what 
it is in the temperate zone. The southeastern state of Tabasco 
has an average annual rainfall of 122 inches! The problem of 
water conservation and use, so vital to agriculture, has not yet 
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been solved, although large-scale irrigation projects have been 
and are being carried out. 

The surface of the republic is divided as follows: 36 percent, 
land which cannot be utilized because of the mountains, deserts 
and other natural hindrances; 16 percent, forest land; 39 percent, 
lands which on account of their scanty water supply can only be 
reclaimed, if indeed they can be reclaimed at all, by massive 
irrigation projects; less than 9 percent can be or are easily 
cultivated. 

In the northern states there are vast stretches of arid or semi- 
arid, bleak lands. Cattle and stock-raising are, together with 
mining and agriculture where irrigation makes it feasible, the 
principal occupations. The majority of Mexicans live on the 
central mesa and are devoted to agricultural pursuits. As one 
progresses southward, the tropical or semitropical products be- 
come more and more profuse, until finally the lushness of Chiapas 
leaves one gasping. Everything—fields, forests, flora, fauna, rain- 
fall—it all baffles description. 


Transport Difficulties 

The central plateau is not easily traversed. Much of the travel 
by railroad or by automobile must proceed longitudinally until 
some rare pass enables the traveler to go from east to west. Long 
hauls, therefore, by their costliness have slowed up the traffic 
of Mexico. One of the major objectives of the recent loan to 
Mexico from the Export-Import Bank in the United States is the 
rehabilitation and extension of the railways. High mountains, 
deep barrancas separate village from village. Good highways are 
rare; the patient Indian trudges the dirt paths his ancestors 
marked out over the hills many years ago. The rainfall carries 
off huge quantities of surface soil, thus robbing the farmer. And 
the annual rainfall is decreasing, making all the more apparent 
the vital need of saving the forests. Yet they are dwindling; the 
peasants wastefully burn them to obtain charcoal. 

These and kindred facts are being faced. In 1950 President 
Aleman inaugurated the railroad linking Yucatan with the rest 
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of the country. The month of May 1950 witnessed the comple- 
tion of the Pan-American Highway through all Mexico to the 
Guatemalan border, a good beginning. Says a present-day Mexi- 
can writer: “There is nothing like roads, roads that link together 
the hamlets; roads teach us to read and write, better than the 
school.” 

Less tangible but no less formidable are the linguistic, social 
and cultural barriers to progress. | 


Who Are the Mexicans? 

On the central plateau, one-seventh of Mexico’s area, live some 
12 million people. Here are their large cities and flourishing 
towns; here one turns instinctively to study the inhabitants. The 
pre-Cortesian Indians were descendants of tribes who had wan- 
dered into the country, whether from north or south. One his- 
torian estimates there were 700 tribal groups in Anahuac at the 
time of the Conquest, speaking from 50 to 100 different languages 
and dialects. The Spaniards mated with Indian women, breeding 
a mestizo class. This is the group which has become most numer- 
ous. White men control big business; mestizos are in trade, in the 
professions, in almost everything including politics; the Indians 
are generally on the humblest rounds of the social ladder. 
| According to the most trustworthy figures, the racial break- 
down in Mexico is as follows: whites, 10.3 percent; mestizos, 60.5 
percent; Indians, 29.2. From 800,000 to 1,000,000 Indians speak 
Indian languages and dialects exclusively. Another group num- 
bering 1,150,000 Indians speak a little Spanish beside their na- 
tive tongue. 

These statistics mean that at least 10 percent of Mexico's total 
population of 25,368,000 are separated more or less completely 
from the main currents of the national culture, constituting a 
grave social problem. 

It is impossible to sum up the Mexican people in a few glib 
generalities. The citizens of the northern border, of Monterrey, 
and of the Federal District, exposed to great and constant foreign 
influences, will appear advanced in contrast to the natives of 
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Yucatan or the people of Tapachula near the Guatemalan fron- 


tier. 

Physically many specimens of pure-blooded Mexican Indians 
are attractive; the Tarascans of Michoacan, symmetrical, agile; 
the natives of the Gulf coastal region, muscular but not bulky; 
the people of Yucatan, cheerful, clean and pleasing. The 
women of Oaxaca, especially of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, are 
graceful, with fine complexions, raven hair and flashing eyes. 

Politeness on the part of the Indian is the rule rather than the 
exception. Whether loquacious or taciturn, the Indian is ‘“‘set in 
his ways.” This has led to the unjust accusation of indolence. 

Many of the Indians’ customs shed light on their character. 
The markets not only supply necessities, but also perpetuate 
Mexican customs. In them there is groping after fulfillment of 
a basic human need. 

Everybody in an Indian village does the same things, but con- 
formity may largely stop at the dividing mountain wall. It is 
quite common to find Indians unable to understand the dialect 
spoken two days’ walk away from their own villages. Their 
doctors are witch women. Unless help and stimuli come to them 
from the outside world, many isolated villages will perpetuate 
their backwardness. 

If all this applies without reservation to the full-blooded 
Indians, much of it may also be asserted of the 60 percent of the 
population which is partly white. However, while profoundly 
influenced by his Indian strain, the mestizo is not an Indian. He 
and his like constitute the most important racial group in the 
republic. They came into their own with the political reforms 
of Juarez and have been in the saddle ever since. 

Mexico is a land of much emotional outpouring. Affection 
and caresses are lavished on animals, but not always are these 
animals treated with real consideration. Thoughtlessness of an 
almost incredible character is exhibited toward humans as well, 
and social workers tell of cases where mothers show apathy to- 
ward their gradually failing children, viewing their death with a 
fatalistic resignation. Throughout the whole land, indeed, 
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there is much stoical acceptance of the tragic aspects of life. 
Emotional childishness reveals itself now in curiosity, now in 
apathy or sullenness. When cheerful, the Mexican expresses his 
gaiety in fiestas or merrymakings: the streets are festooned with 
colored paper, bells are rung, firecrackers exploded, men shout 
and sing and even discharge firearms. 

Mexican hospitality, especially in the rural areas, is simple 
and thoroughgoing. In the capital it is less naive. The prefer- 
ence of all Mexicans, rich and poor, is to congregate. Human in- 
terest and human curiosity are thus easily served. Throughout 
the land, the dwellings on a town street stand close together, fre- 
quently attached, usually constructed of adobe if poor, or of 
stucco or stone if of the well-to-do. 

Aloofness is not in the country’s tradition. There are national 
memories regarding the United States that are hard’ to banish 
completely, prejudices here as well as elsewhere, frequently an 
indifference that may seem to border on rudeness in market place 
or other social intercourse; but the “average Mexican” is affable, 
outwardly polite, a social and sociable being. It goes without 
saying that educated Mexicans are just as charming as any na- 
tional type found anywhere else. 

The undying patriotism of the Mexicans and their love of the 
land expressed themselves in jubilant appreciation when the bat- 
tle flags taken in the war with the United States were returned 
by the latter country in 1950, and a group of West Point cadets 
came to Chapultepec to emphasize the homage which their 
country was rendering to Mexico. 


Living Conditions 

The mores of a people are intimately connected with its dwell- 
ings and living conditions. The capital, cosmopolitan, brimming 
over with money-making operations (some perhaps question- 
able), is rapidly erecting as eye-arresting a body of skyscraper 
office and apartment buildings as can be seen anywhere. More 
interesting to Americans are the traditional colonial houses with 
their somber facades, great barred windows and stone-flagged 
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floors and patios. The gaze lingers on the fountains and flowers 
in inner courts; the finely wrought iron railings; the enormously 
thick walls and lofty ceilings. Many of these features can be seen 
in Mexico’s “House of Tiles,” in the house of Morelos in Morelia, 
or in old houses in Puebla. Near some such old palaces can be 
seen dozens of crowded tenements of the tawdrier type. 

Only about 2 percent of the country’s edifices are apartments 
or hotels. About 45 percent, or approximately 1,800,000 dwell- 
ings, are huts or hovels. The 1940 census styles 53.6 percent of 
Mexican houses casas solas, i.e., single-family houses. The differ- 
ence between them and the jacales, or huts, is that the former in 
the rural areas (of course, city houses are often far better in 
every way) have more substantial walls and roofs and generally 
at least two rooms; whereas the only addition to the one-room hut 
will be a “lean-to.” The jacal is often built of bamboo poles 
lashed together, sometimes of loosely joined stones. Frequently 
the only opening into the huts is the door; windows, if they 
exist, are mere slits. As many as eight or ten may live in a dirt- 
floored one-room dwelling, into which they crowd at night to 
sleep on their petates, or fiber-woven mats. In Chiapas 82 per- 
cent of the homes have no drinking water; in Morelos, 63 per- 
cent. It must be brought from the village well, to which animals 
may also have access. At least 6 million of such Mexicans go 
barefoot. They have no light and no stoves or chimneys. 

The equipment in millions of these “homes” consists of a 
stone or clay hearth; a griddle for baking the tortillas, or thin 
corn-meal cakes; a three-legged corn-grinding contrivance; some 
pots; a mortar and pestle; and some baskets. In the rural areas 
28 percent of the people sleep on the floor. There are no bath- 
tubs in rural Mexico; bodies and clothes are washed outdoors. 

If a peasant can purchase two changes of clothing per year— 
white cotton blouses and sets of pajama-like trousers, sandals 
(worn by 25 percent), a hat and a serape, or blanket—he is not 
doing too badly. Country women’s outfits vary much more than 
the men’s and can cost much more than ten pesos. Their con- 
ventional attire is a long skirt and a loose blouse, under which a 
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shirt and underskirt are worn. Over head and shoulders the 
woman wears a dark-colored rebozo, or shawl. Use of the 
huaraches, hemp or leather sandals, is evidence of an individual’s 
desire to rise from ‘“‘Indianism.” Usually less than 10 percent of 
the population in the northern tier of states live on the ‘‘Indian- 
colonial” level, i.e., go barefoot, speak only Indian dialects, etc. 
In the southern, tropical states the proportion of such is far 
higher. 

The usual fare of Mexican peasants is corn, chile, beans and 
pulque, an alcoholic liquor made by fermentation from the 
maguey plant juices. Other common beverages are coffee, choco- 
late and beer. The use of wheat bread is becoming much more 
common, although it may be supplemented with tortillas. The 
majority of Mexicans eat a large number of tortillas daily; corn 
is king in Mexican economy. The labors of the Rockefeller 
Foundation together with the efforts of the government agricul- 
tural bureaus will, it is hoped, bring about increasing variation 
and content in the poor man’s diet. 

The general health picture is not a happy one. However, the 
annual death rate per 1,000 has been steadily dropping since 
1940; it is now 17.7. The birth rate from 1940 to 1949 inclusive 
shows an average of 44.7. If we seek some reasons for a death 
rate considerably higher than in the United States, we’ find the 
chief one is very high infant mortality. But here too the rate is 
slowly dropping. The principal causes of death are diarrhea and 
enteritis—which stem from contaminated drinking water, poor 
food and lack of sanitation—malaria, whooping cough, measles, 
tuberculosis, dysenteries, typhoid and paratyphoid fever. To 
combat these conditions the cities had in 1940 one doctor to 948 
residents; the rural areas, one to 18,435. 


The Role of the Church 


The conversion of the Indians to Christianity went on apace 
after 1521. The church was the staunch supporter of the Con- 
quistadores, and these in turn, for reasons of policy, always 
showed deference to the priests. In 1821, as independence 
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dawned, the church was enormously rich and its prestige was 
questioned only by a few “liberals.” The higher-placed clergy, 
true, had stood firm for Spain; but many of the humbler priests 
espoused the cause of the land of their birth. We have already 
seen how events in Spain brought the Mexican church over to 
the side of Iturbide. The clergy were not forgotten by him in 
his “Plan de Iguala,” which defended the churchly privileges. 

Up to the Reform Laws of Juarez in 1859, the church success- 
fully withstood attempts to curtail its powers and privileges. And 
its riches were constantly increasing. 

This makes it imperative that we consider the condition of the 
church’s spiritual children—especially the Indians. Converted to 
Christianity, the natives transferred their submissiveness and 
their superstitious loyalties to the divinity, the saints, and the 
ritual brought by the Spaniards. Without demur the Indians 
paid the church its tribute, even though many parishes may have 
lacked the services of a regular priest, as they lack them today. 
The parishes were and are today visited on occasion, when mar- 
riages and baptisms are performed en masse. Between times the 
poor, superstitious Nahua or Mixtec must rely on the good 
offices of some local saint. 

It is no wonder that the patroness of the first patriots, those 
of Dolores in 1810, was one they could understand, the “Indian 
Virgin of Guadalupe” (her features being faithful to the Indian 
type). She clashed with the Spaniards’ Virgin “de los Remedios.” 
So on independence battlefields, patriots fought against a sacred 
emblem. They learned that the hierarchy could be against them. 
The consequence was that liberal leaders like Juarez finally per- 
suaded their fellow citizens to enact the liberal constitution in 
1857 and the Reform Laws in 1859. Clergy, army and aristocracy 
fought them in “a holy war.” The expropriation of church prop- 
erty caused undying resentment among the conservatives, and 
the slaughter and destruction of the War of the Reform reached 
fearful proportions. 

In the 60’s, as we have seen, opposition to the French interven- 
tion and the alliance—at first—of the Mexican clericals with 
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Maximilian swung enough popular support to Juarez to make 
him president in 1867 and give him a mandate to confiscate 
church lands and properties, separating church and state. Man, 
the individual, stood out at last, freed from the dominion of a 
corporate body like the church. One might have heard in all 
this echoes of that earlier great experiment, the French Revo- 
lution. 

Porfirio Diaz did not let himself be drawn into a contest with 
the clergy. And their numbers increased during his long regime. 
The church was active in instruction and in deeds of mercy. 
Yet, when the revolution broke out in 1910, churches were pro- 
faned and sacked. Madero was hailed as the supplanter of Diaz, 
who took no thought for four-fifths of the people. But the 
church stood against Madero; it was the ally of the rich and con- 
servative hacendados, or landed proprietors. Therefore the 
church suffered the revolutionary violence. 


The State and the Church 

The full fruitage of all this animosity may be discerned in the 

famous Article 3 of the constitution of 1917. President Calles 
(1924-1928) put teeth into this section, closing Catholic schools 
and convents, confiscating their properties and compelling priests 
to register with the authorities. By many foreign elements this 
phase of the Mexican experiment of separation of church and 
state was termed atheistic, communistic. The Mexican clergy 
went on strike in July of 1926. In the states of Jalisco, Nayarit 
and Durango bands of Catholic partisans called Cristeros roamed 
the countryside, killing, burning, and wrecking trains. This 
bloody wave did not subside completely until the 30’s. 

The policies of President Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40) helped 
allay the storm. He did not abrogate any law of the constitution, 
-but he persuaded many state governors to have milder supporting 
legislation passed. Article 3 was amended. The church is now 
apparently left to carry on its work freely, although there is some 
priestly complaint that its functions are curtailed. 
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Economic 
Paradoxes 


ECONOMICALLY, MEXICO PRESENTS A PARADOX or rather a series of 
paradoxes. Within its boundaries the country displays almost 
every temperate and tropical product. Why then is it compara- 
tively poor? It would seem that with 67 percent of the cultivable 
area devoted to raising corn, the crop should be great enough to 
feed Mexico. Yet from January to October of 1951 it was neces- 
sary to import 106,640 metric tons of corn. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the country; 65.5 percent 
of the people are engaged in it. Yet Mexican agriculture has 
done little more than hold its own during the 20th century. Add 
to this the fact that agricultural prices have been climbing sharply 
during the last decade (they were climbing during the 19th cen- 
tury while falling elsewhere) and that many peasants are forced 
into the cities because of decreased employment on the farms, 
and it will be seen that the lot of the tiller of two or three acres 
is not a happy one. Agricultural mechanization and the general 
industrial development have put the tiller at a grave disadvan- 
tage. If he continues to poke the earth with a pointed stick and 
plant inferior corn, how can he ‘cope with the higher cost of 
living? For even the poorest cannot live entirely by barter any 
longer. 

The longer one studies the depressing situation of millions of 
Mexicans who cannot yet obtain the land for which they plead— 
and if they got it, could not cultivate it profitably—the more 
one is convinced that the economic problem here is inextricably 
tied up with the social problem. The government's broad policy 
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assumes that increased production is the best means by which 
high prices can be checked and reduced. But if the agricultural 
picture is what we have described, how can ignorant Mexican 
peons absorb this increased production, even if it can be brought 
to their villages? It should be noted that the government is 
building certain “feeder roads’”—i.e., roads to bring people and 
markets together. 

Nevertheless, the panorama of Mexican agriculture is im- 
pressive. Aside from the corn fields everywhere—on the hillsides, 
in the valleys—there are the wheat fields in Chihuahua, Tlaxcala, 
Mexico and elsewhere; the bean crop; the cotton fields and the 
barley; coffee and bananas in the southern and southeastern 
states. These crops are closely followed in importance by hene- 
quén in Yucatan—a plant whose fibers are used to make cordage— 
sugar cane, chick-peas, maguey, sesame, rice, alfalfa, tomatoes, 
chile, pineapples, tobacco, vanilla and cacao; while the list of 
fruits is never-ending. 

Rubber is a very important crop, as is cochineal. Medicinal 
plants and valuable woods abound in the southern states. Eleven 
million pounds of chicle go annually from Campeche and Quin- 
tana Roo to the United States to be used in the manufacture of 
chewing gum. A number of unusual plants yield crops of minor 
but significant importance. Among these are ixtle, used in mak- 
ing rope and bags, and guayule, which produces a kind of rubber. 

Livestock raising is tremendously important. Horses are raised 
in greater numbers in the north than elsewhere, but goats, swine 
and poultry are found everywhere. The great cattle-raising areas 
are the states of Sonora, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leén, Michoacan, Guerrero and Vera Cruz. 


Land of Mines and Oil 

The gold mined in San Luis Potosi and Chihuahua yields 2.06 
percent of the total world output. Silver is mined in these states, 
also in Guanajuato, Hidalgo and Sinaloa. Mexican silver con- 
stitutes 30.5 percent of the world’s production. During the first 
nine months of 1951, the production of several valuable minerals 
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Fishing with “butterfly” nets on Lake Patzcuaro. 


in metric tons was as follows: silver, 939,610; copper, 46,875; 
lead (Mexico ranks third among the nations in lead production), 
169,123; zinc, 133,573; antimony, 5,371. Mexico takes second 
place in the production of this and of molybdenum. Other min- 
eral products are mercury, graphite, arsenic, cinnabar, tin, iron— 
a vast quantity of iron-ore deposits has recently been discovered 
in the country—cadmium, bismuth, vanadium and certain pre- 
cious stones—opals, jade, turquoise, onyx. Coal, salt, sulphur, 
granite and marble are also produced. 

Fishing is of course carried on in the coastal states. Pearl Shi 
ing is carried on in Lower California and Oaxaca. Coastal inter- 
port commerce is active, in small wooden craft of only a few hun- 
dred tons’ displacement. 

In 1901 the Mexican Petroleum Company began operations at 
Ebano, about 22 miles inland from Tampico. The oil industry 
grew by leaps and bounds; the export in 1925 was 165,514,700 
barrels. Later, production dwindled as Presidents Calles and 
Cardenas enforced the law that subsoil products are the property 
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of the nation and as the production of other countries, Venezuela 
for example, soared. Mexico now ranks seventh among the na- 
tions of the world in the production of petroleum. The industry 
is now government-sponsored. It produced 77 million barrels 
in 1951. 


The Agrarian Problem 

Out of the communal living of the pre-Cortesian Indian farm- 
ers and similar conditions known to the Spanish conquerors 
grew a pattern of life for New Spain. It had two factors, and both 
exist today. They are the hacienda, or large estate, and the land- 
holding village. Contemporary events, constitutional pronounce- 
ments, legislative action, mass pressure, and inertia are acting to 
weaken the former. The land redistribution and improvement 
programs, as we shall see, have significantly increased the num- 
ber of small holdings, at the expense of the big ranches. On the 
other hand, ownership of the ejidos or communal lands has been 
given greater scope, whether the “parcels” of land are worked 
individually or collectively. 

In 1910, 90 percent of the villages on the central mesa had no 
land save the sites of their huts. In grim contrast the Terrazas 
family owned a veritable principality in Chihuahua; 32 hacenda- 
dos owned practically the whole state of Morelos. 

Omitting descriptions of the feudal-castle aspect of the hacen- 
dado’s abode in 1910, let us look at the poor peons, whether 
acasillados (within the estate) or living in neighboring villages. 
Theirs were the poorest, least watered lands, from which only 
prolonged labor could wring a bare living. They dared not leave 
the hacienda. They were in the owner’s power, because they were 
always in his debt. Sharecroppers and day laborers received mere 
pittances—an average of 36 centavos a day. The only place where 
they could spend this was the tienda de raya, or ranch general 
store, whose bookkeeping system was such that the peon lost on 
every transaction. Yet the Indians clung to their villages, hoping 


for a day of redress. 
In 1915 Carranza called for restoration of communal lands 
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which had been illegally taken from their owners after 1856. 
Then came the promulgation of the constitution of 1917, “sub- 
jecting private ownership to broad public ends.” Among the key 
statements in the paragraphs of Article 27 which deal with the 
ownership of the land are the following: 

“The ownership of the lands . . . is vested originally in the 
Nation... . 

“The necessary measures shall be taken to divide up large 
landed estates; to develop small holdings in operation; to create 
new agricultural communities. . . . Centers of population which 
at present either have no lands or water or which do not possess 
them in sufficient quantities for their needs, shall be entitled to 
grants thereof, which shall be taken from adjacent properties. 

“In the Nation is vested the direct ownership of all minerals, 

.. solid mineral fuel, petroleum, and all solid, liquid, or gaseous 
hydrocarbon. 

“Centers of population which have no ejidos or are unable to 
have same restored to them due to lack of title . . . shall be granted 
sufficient lands, forests and waters to constitute same, in accord- 
ance with their requirements. . . . For that purpose land shall 
be expropriated by the Federal Government. . 

By virtue of these lines of Article 27 of the constitution millions 
of acres have been distributed or redistributed among the peas- 
ants. President Obregon distributed some land. President Calles 
started out as a champion of the agrarian reforms but lost faith 
in them. Lazaro Cardenas, who became president in 1934, be- 
lieved firmly in the distribution as a matter of justice. The man- 
tle of the early would-be experimenters, Hidalgo and Morelos, 
fell on the shoulders of this practical idealist. He caused about 
18 million hectares (a hectare equals 2.47 acres) to be distributed, 
earning thereby the undying gratitude of the peasants. His suc- 
cessor, Avila Camacho, distributed more than 5 million hectares. 
The Aleman Administration has added more than 2 million hec- 
tares to the land already under cultivation, much of this in large- 
sized projects. 

It should be understood that the innid was either redistributed 
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—that is, a village could claim that these “parcels” had in bygone 
days been village lands—or given outright, or was in amplifica- 
tion of existing holdings. An amendment of 1947 to Article 27 
states that the land to be given should be within a radius of 7 
kilometers from the center of the petitioning village. 


Land Distribution 


The method of distribution was as follows: first, the residents 
of a village petitioned to be recipients of additional land. The 
state Agrarian Commission passed on the justice of their request. 
Petitioners fell into various categories: (1) men with families to 
support, (2) women with families to support, (3) persons over 
50 without families, and so on, to be accommodated in that order. 
If the request was valid and the lands available, the petition was 
recommended by the state governor, forwarded to the national 
Agrarian Department, and ultimately granted by presidential de- 
cree. Private holdings could be expropriated if necessary to satisfy 
urgent claims. 

In an experiment of this magnitude, involving millions of 
people and an area equal to about 22 percent of the total area of 
the republic covered by the census in 1940, there have certainly 
been inequalities of distribution, despite restrictions and penal- 
ties. Even sadder is the strong probability that under present con- 
ditions there is not land available to meet the demands of thou- 
sands. There were obvious inequities in the hasty distribution in 
Cardenas’ time. This human frailty is nowhere more apparent 
than in the parceling out of ejido lands from an hacienda which 
previously was a unit; the various parcels of a given ejido are fre- 
quently far apart from each other and the village, entailing much 
hardship. 

Statistically the ejidatarios, or persons receiving grants of 
land under the ejido program, in 1940 were 1,222,949. In 1950 
the communal farms covered a total area of 38,976,503 hectares. 
Another group of about the same size as the ejidatarios is made 
up of rancheros, independent farmers who have small holdings, 
usually less than 100 hectares although they may be as large as 
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1,000 and show a considerable amount of up-to-date equipment. 
Of course there are still thousands of haciendas whose acreage 
exceeds 1,000 hectares. 

How much further the agrarian program will go in diminish- 
ing the great landholdings no one can say. Much of the area com- 
prised in them is in the north—for instance, the great cattle-ranges 
and other regions which require extensive irrigation to produce 
crops. Probably the enterprising small-holder, and certainly the 
collective ejidos, will profit by the program rather than the large- 
estate Owners. 

On such vast tracts of land as the “Laguna” collective ejidos 
in Durango and Coahuila, the National Ejido Bank willingly 
makes loans to farmers buying stock and equipment. The ejidos 
are “run” by an assembly and two administrative commissions. 
In the Laguna, which raises cotton and wheat, there is irrigation; 
life is pleasanter here than in many lonely ranches on the central 
mesa, for there are stores and schools, hospital and medical service 
at hand; and in nearby Torreon there is an inviting shopping dis- 
trict, with movies and other diversions. 

Improved farming, if the country people will practice it, will 
bring increased crops. In February 1943 the government and the 
Rockefeller Foundation embarked on a joint enterprise to in- 
crease and improve the corn and other basic crops—beans, wheat 
and others. Through this experiment the corn crop was increased 
by 125,000 tons in 1948. That year Mexico was even exporting 
corn. This record crop was estimated at 2,832,000 metric tons. 

To check on the great service rendered by the Foundation one 
need only purchase in the markets some of the varieties of hybrid 
corn it has helped produce. Their superiority over the pitiful ears 
commonly raised before 1940 is readily apparent. The prospects 
are good for the years ahead, although the crop did not suffice last 
year to feed Mexico, and large amounts of corn had to be im- 
ported. The wheat crop of 1950 was a big one, but it was esti- 
mated that with the growing population demanding much more 
wheat than formerly, 425,000 tons would have to be imported in 
1951. The picture is not all dark: Sefior Aleman announces that 
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A Good Crop 


the area harvested since he took office has increased by 36.4 per- 
cent, and that the increase in the value of the total production 
represents 102.7 percent. Allowance must be made, of course, for 
the rise in prices. 


Industry 

Today industry employs about 700,000 Mexicans. The largest 
numbers are found in the mines (gold, silver, lead, zinc and cop- 
per made production-increases in 1951), in food processing and 
.in textile mills. Manufactured exports are on the increase, which 
offsets the drop since Diaz’ time in the exportation of gold and 
silver. Mexico City is the great manufacturing center; others 
are Monterrey, where there are important iron and steel mills, 
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Leén and Puebla. Since the country’s coal supply is far from 
manufacturing centers, industry is relying more and more on 
electric power. The government’s recent huge investment in hy- 
droelectric plants in the Vera Cruz region has already proved of 
great agricultural as well as industrial value. A wood-pulp cellu- 
lose plant and an aluminum processing factory are planned for 
this area. 

In order of importance, Mexican manufactures are foodstuffs, 
textiles, metallurgical products, chemical products, cement, elec- 
trical equipment, henequén. The present Administration, and 
almost certainly the next, count heavily on the expansion of in- 
dustry. The emphasis on industry is evidenced in the construc- 
tion boom and the multiple signs of real-estate activity in the 
cities. The country, however, is predominantly agricultural. 
Crop decreases or failures will slow down the march of industrial- 
ization. Moreover, possible shortages in imported raw materials 
and industrial equipment constitute a threat to oil development. 

The principal causes of the emphasis on industrialization are 
four. First, there is a stress on economic nationalism. Second, 
because of limitations on many imports during World War II, 
Mexico began to produce these articles on its own account. Third, 
Mexico is our next-door neighbor. Its people see our production 
of cars, radios and television sets, and it is but natural that they 
should desire these products. There are between 1 and 2 million 
radio receivers in Mexico. Fourth, the movement to the cities 
of large numbers of country folk is certain to bring some aspects 
of industry into increasing prominence. 

Foreign investments are being made in Mexico, which now 
commands some attention among American investors. Unless one 
wholly misinterprets the signs, these investments are not at all 
unwelcome to the authorities. However, Mexico insists that these 
entering dollars come purely as an investment and to help the 
industrial program, not as a means of putting foreign capital in 
control, as was markedly true in the time of Diaz. These dollars 
must act thereafter as if they were Mexican money. Whether this 
attitude can or will be more or less imperceptibly altered, time 
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The swimming pool of the Las Americas Hotel in Acapulco, 
popular tourist resort 


alone will show. Mexican officials are now saying they prefer 
loans from sources like the Export-Import Bank to private loans. 

In 1929 American direct investment in Mexico, according to 
a United States Department of Commerce bulletin, was $682 
million; in 1936, $479 million; in 1940, $357 million. There are 
strong reasons for reckoning that the figure has increased some- 
what since 1940. The foregoing discussion should indicate that 
the long-term decrease was not surprising, and it still remains true 
that (private) American money is a very substantial factor in 
mining, metal-working and many other enterprises. 

Signs of industrial activity should not be sought in the larger 
towns only. Ali over the republic small local industries of dis- 
tinct value are maintaified. It is to be hoped that improved 
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methods and conditions will bring larger profits to these, without 
diminishing the traditional charm of their products. 

The United States is responsible for 80 percent of Mexico's 
foreign trade; Europe accounts for 13 percent of the country’s 
imports, 16 percent of the exports (900 million pesos’ worth in 
1951). Canada and Latin America are Mexico’s other important 
customers. Imports so far exceed exports that for the year 1951 
there was an unfavorable balance of slightly more than 1.3 billion 
pesos, due largely to heavy imports of raw materials, equipment 
and machinery. For the first quarter in 1952 the unfavorable 
balance is 430,202,941 pesos. There were, however, heavy in- 
creases in raw metal and manufactured metallic exports in Janu- 
ary of 1952. This sum is compensated, and more, by the Ameri- 
can dollars left in Mexico by tourists. In fact, the tourist industry 
provided such valuable “invisible exports” in 1951 that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors from the north are said to have 
spent $300 million in Mexico. Tourist travel is, therefore, classed 
among Mexico’s greatest industries. 


New Developments 

What is Mexico’s financial condition today? Despite the per- 
ennial obstacles to which reference has been made, some very ma- 
terial advances have been registered in recent years. The Aleman 
Administration is responsible for many of these. The present oil 
situation is discussed on subsequent pages. President Aleman’s 
successor will doubtless try to relieve transportation difficulties, 
both railroad and highway, as the former has done in connection 
with Yucatan. The National Financing Corporation, a govern- 
ment-controlled organization, has received loans in the amount 
of $350 million (this figure was for August 3, 1951; it has been 
increased since then) from such United States sources as the 
Export-Import Bank and also the International Development 
Bank. The purpose of these is to develop highways, railways, 
communications, irrigation and electric power. In 1950, the esti- 
mated national income, per capita, was $134.80, a very respectable 
figure from the Latin-American point of view. 
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Building of railroads and highways goes steadily on. On the 
Rio Grande three huge dams are planned by joint action of the 
two governments, which divide the cost on a practically even 
basis. The first dam, at Falcon, is now about half constructed. 
Of this dam, United States Ambassador William O’Dwyer said 
recently: “One Falcon dam is worth a thousand speeches.” 

Much outside attention has been directed at the aftosa cam- 
paign in Mexico. This disease, popularly called the “‘foot-and- 
mouth” sickness in cattle, has been fought by a joint effort of the 
Mexican and United States governments. The campaign was not 
well received at first, as thousands of Mexicans felt themselves 
threatened with great loss, if not ruin, by the slaughter of the 
affected cattle. In 1948 a five-fold program was launched: inspec- 
tion, quarantine, slaughter, disinfection and vaccination. The 
third vaccination has, it is hoped, made the cattle immune. If 
no further outbreaks of aftosa occur, the United States will lift 
its ban against importing Mexican meat on September 1, 1952. 


Workers’ Condition 

Industrial workers make up 10.9 percent of Mexico’s popula- 
tion. Few countries have more liberal provisions for labor on 
their statute-books. Article 123 of the constitution, in particular, 
is labor’s “Bill of Rights.” It permits labor to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively and to strike; it sets up Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Investigating commissions are appointed jointly 
by the government, capital and labor; these decide if a strike 
is legal. If so, the authorities then police the plant and protect 
the strikers until the strike is arbitrated. 

The Article sets maximum hours and minimum wages, protects 
women and children, and prescribes advance payment of three 
months’ wages in case of severance. It makes industry responsible 
for accidents; provides for social security, housing, hygienic con- 
ditions and schools. The cloud overshadowing this picture is 
that labor’s wages have not risen in any manner corresponding 
to rises in the cost of living. Such costs have risen in food and 
clothing from 300 to 500 percent in recent years. 
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Against this background it is interesting to note some instances 
of the wages paid in Mexico today. A domestic worker, cook or 
maid, considers herself well paid if she receives four pesos a 
day in addition to room and board. The gardener caring for 
the lawns of Lomas, a wealthy quarter in Mexico City, gets 
eight or ten pesos a day, the equivalent of 92 cents or $1.15. A 
peon working on the construction of one of the many new houses 
gets the equivalent of 81 cents a day; the boss masons, perhaps 
as much as $1.73. A factory worker, if not employed at very 
skilled labor, might receive about as much as the boss mason; 
while skilled operatives might get from $2.31 to $2.89 a day. 
A locomotive engineer might be paid even more than the latter 
sum. In the professional classes, one of the saddest cases of un- 
derpayment is that of the teachers, from primary grades up to 
the university faculties. 

Here, indeed, is a unique labor experiment, drawing much 
from previous legislation in other lands but unique neverthe- 
less. It makes the union subservient to the state. The latter 
should win in every dispute, since it will cast the deciding vote 
between labor and capital. The boards have unchecked judicial 
powers; their decisions are law. The state has assumed a paternal 
aspect; it protects, and perforce, it directs. If it makes use of the 
union for support of its program; that very fact shows the union 
to be its creature. That workers must unionize, that majority 
union contracts become binding on all workers in a plant, show 
where the power is: it is personal, concentrated, presidential, 
and it can humble the unions if it will. In these financially 
unsettled days, the situation makes for the state’s advantage. 
It is the latter which applies the law in such all-important in- 
dustries as textiles, electric power, rubber manufacturing, min- 
ing, oil producing, railways and transportation. 

Many American farmers and farm organizations claim that 
the United States may need as many as 250,000 Mexican migrant 
workers to get in the huge crops looked for in 1952. In this 
connection it is worth noting that the braceros (farm hands) 
sent home to their families in Mexico an estimated 45 million 
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THe BorDA GARDENS, CUERNAVACA 
A century ago Empress Carlotta and the ill-fated Maximilian gave elaborate 
parties in these exquisite terraced gardens. 


pesos in postal money orders and, of course, other amounts in 
checks and certified letters during the period between May and 
December of 1951. 

It may not be amiss to close this section on a note of some 
reserve. Mexico, say certain critics, is poor; it lacks a great amount 
of capital ready and eager for investment; it lacks a large pool 
of skilled industrial workers; it lacks the know-how essential 
to the launching and development of industries; the public is, 
as yet, too poor to absorb a greatly increased production, par- 
ticularly if the national industry be protected by high tariffs. 
Lastly, the industrialization program may be considered open 
to criticism as being artificial, insufficiently broad, and not as 
yet representative of Mexico. Thus, it is impossible to predict 
what will be the industrial status of the country after ten, twenty 
or thirty years. There are, however, abundant grounds for ex- 
pecting that Mexico will conquer many present difficulties and 
that given the enormous latent or only partially exploited re- 
sources which clamor for a full deyelopment and the amazing 
moral and physical potentialities of the people, there can be 
but one prospect for this great land: Progress. 
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Mexico and 
The World 


In 1910, OF THE FOREIGN INVESTMENTS in Mexico, the American 
was the heaviest, with a total of 3 billion pesos. Foreign in- 
Vestors in mines, wells and other enterprises were welcomed by 
Diaz, but many of them were riding for a fall. 

As we have seen, Article 27 of the constitution of 1917 main- 
tains the principle that the subsoil riches of the country belong 
to it. They cannot be “alienated” from the nation any more 
than the lands granted by the Spanish crown in the 16th cen- 
tury could be alienated from the crown. These lands were be- 
stowed, not in perpetuity, but as a merced, a favor, and the 
treaty of independence signed by Mexico and Spain transferred 
all the crown rights to the Mexican nation. These included the 
subsoil riches. 

Mineral- and oil-producing lands, said the interpreters of 
the 1917 constitution, might be leased but not sold to foreign 
investors as they had been under Diaz. President Carranza’s 
decrees of 1918 and 1919 sought to obtain acknowledgment 
of this principle when and as the foreign oil companies should 
pay higher royalties and rents. The companies fought his action 
through diplomatic channels and in the Supreme Court of 
Mexico. Carranza had to yield in part. The struggle explains 
his unpopularity with the oil companies. Obregén was con- 
ciliatory. It remained for Calles and Cardenas to bring matters 
to a head. The former decreed December 31, 1924 that if private 
interests exploited the mines and wells, it must be as a conces- 
sion, and a limited one at that. However, through the media- 


tion of Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow, an arrangement was 
effected whereby American rights acquired before 1917 were 
admitted, and permits to exploit the fields were granted (January 
1926) . 


Oil Nationalization 

This merely placated and did not satisfy the nationalists. A 
government-sponsored organization, Petréleos Mexicanos, popu- 
larly “Pemex,” was launched in 1934 to exploit national hold- 
ings and take over leases as they expired—another blow at the 
American and other foreign producers. To this condition of 
affairs President Cardenas administered the coup de grdce ov 
March 18, 1938. He expropriated the foreign-worked oil in- 
stallations, agreeing to pay for them within two years. (It should 
be said that in the 1937 strike of the oil companies’ workers 
both the Conciliation Board and the Supreme Court ruled— 
doubtless correctly—that the companies should pay 26.3 million 
pesos in increased salaries; finally the companies agreed to do 
this, but balked at certain government measures regulating their 
industry. At this impasse, Cardenas acted.) And here inter- 
national diplomacy swung into action. 

Since World War II threatened the Western Hemisphere as 
well as the Old World, both Mexico and the United States were 
disposed to adjust their difficulties—not to give up their re- 
spective points of view. The American still upheld the sanctity 
of “property rights”; the Mexican point of view was that these 
so-called rights are not a principle of international law—the 
people’s needs take precedence over them. Mexico would pay 
for installations and pipelines, but not for the oil underground. 

The situation in the late 30’s was grave indeed. For. a time 
the slowly developing policy of inter-American . cooperation 
seemed doomed, but good sense, awareness of the imminence of 
the common danger, and the “good-neighbor policy” of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt found arguments which finally prevailed. ‘The 
United States government was anxious to show that disputes 
can be settled through established diplomatic procedures, : in 
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orderly fashion. A commission appointed jointly by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Avila Camacho considered the American com- 
panies’ claims and in April 1942 recommended payment of $23,- 
995,991 in satisfaction of these. Mexico agreed, and paid. 

It was doubtless easier to settle these claims because Mexico, 
for its part, began in 1942 to pay for lands expropriated from 
American and other foreign holders. The 1epublic undertook 
to settle American claims by payment of $42 million. 

The last of all the oil issues in dispute was settled on Sep- 
tember 4, 1951, when Petrdleos Mexicanos bought the Charro 
Company in the state of Tamaulipas. 

Foreign investments have thus been greatly reduced since 
1930. It was estimated then that foreigners held a 99 percent 
interest in the oil industry and 98 percent interest in the mines. 
But such bygone investment conditions are water over the dam, 
and the American people, including even the investors, have 
moved a long way since then. What matters is that despite diplo- 
matic talk of not setting precedents, Mexico acted honorably 
and paid claims; the United States recognized Mexico’s owner- 
ship of subsoil products. This agreement paved the way for the 
numerous friendly pacts of recent years between the two coun- 
tries. 
It will have occurred to readers to draw a parallel between 
the situation of 1938 in Mexico and the present-day attitude 
of Iran toward the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The latter dis- 
pute, however, cannot be viewed in perspective, for tankers are, 
at the moment of writing this, prevented from approaching 
Iranian ports; the attitude of the people of Iran seems highly 
charged with fanaticism; and the economic status of Iran is 
nothing less than tragic. To the present-day reader, the Mexican 
situation in 1938 will seem unlike that of Iran in 1952. 

The visit of President Aleman to the United States in 1947 
and the visit of President Truman to Mexico in the same year 
were happy occasions, which greatly ‘aided in cementing firmer 
and friendlier relations between the two republics. In May 
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1951 an American journalist writing from Mexico City expressed 
the feeling that the United States was winning an entrance “into 
the hearts of the Mexicans.” Diplomatic, commercial and social 
relations in 1952 confirmed this judgment. 


Relations with Other Countries 

Mexico has only slight trade relations with the U.S.S.R. The 
Russians have a large diplomatic establishment in Mexico and 
through propaganda, entertainment and the multifarious activi- 
ties of their personnel keep themselves effectively before the 
public. Doubt is expressed as to the degree in which this embassy 
now influences the activities of Soviet diplomatic representatives 
in the republics south of Mexico. Mexico does some business 
with Germany and France, although trade with these countries 
and with Spain ceased to exist during World War II. There is 
also trade with Britain, from which Mexico imports cloth and 
other manufactured goods. The feeling between the two coun- 
tries is perfectly friendly now, although a decided diplomatic 
“coolness” existed in 1938 when President Cardenas was expro- 
priating British oil companies’ holdings. For the moderation 
they were able to show then, the British companies have since 
reaped their reward in considerate Mexican treatment. The 
French are very active in the textile industry and own many of 
the Mexican stores. French culture has always made a peculiar 
appeal to the Mexican soul. But whereas in the 19th century it 
would have reigned wellnigh supreme in academic and other 
intellectual circles, the prestige of the United States is constantly 
growing in this sphere. 

Very interesting are the relations between Mexico and the 
mother country, Spain. The ties of sentiment, of the cherished 
common tongue, of age-old traditions shared together by Old 
Spain and “New Spain” continue to hold fast in the southern 
republic. The presence of thousands of refugees who have made 
their way from Spain to Mexico, bringing a strong cultural and 
social contribution to the life in their adopted home, must be 
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reckoned with when one attempts to cast up international bal- 
ances, whether with reference to communism or other forces 
which are today bidding for the world’s attention. 

With regard to the Spanish Civil War, Mexico maintained a 
robust and correct international attitude. It recognized and gave 
aid to the legal Spanish government. With respect to national 
dignity and self-determination, Mexico’s role has been increas- 
ingly worth studying. Mexico stood for the rights of Ethiopia 
against swashbuckling Italy. It enunciated the Estrada Doctrine, 
that governments born through revolution are not necessarily de- 
pendent on “recognition.” It declared war on the Axis powers 
on June 1, 1942, when the country at once took measures to pro- 
tect its coastline against a possible Japanese invasion. During 
World War IJ Mexican air and naval bases were to be used 
jointly by Mexico and the United States. A complete under- 
standing was arrived at with Washington in regard to check- 
mating Axis activities in the country—espionage or more overt 
acts of hostility. Squadron 201 of Mexican aviators went to the 
Philippines in 1944 and rendered useful service to Allied avia- 
tion. This squadron met Japanese planes in combat and several 
of its personnel were killed. 

The experimental Mexican genius seeks to find every possible 
buttress to the worth and dignity of even the smallest state. 

In consequence of this emphasis on individual positions, Presi- 
dent Aleman, in his message of September 1951, while not look- 
ing with indifference on the menace to democracy in Korea, 
stressed the principle that each nation must decide for itself 
about collective action for military defense. Mexico, therefore, 
has not provided troops for Korea. It takes the view that inter- 
national requirements should not be placed ahead of national 
economic interests. 

These attitudes of the Alemdn Administration are closely 
watched by other Latin American republics. The Central Ameri- 
can countries not only purchase Mexico’s products but also extol 
its constantly increasing participation in international affairs. 
When President Aleman is prominently mentioned as an appro- 
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priate candidate for the Nobel peace prize, it should be remem- 
bered that a representative of his Administration argued elo- 
quently for the peace treaty with Japan in San Francisco (1951) 
and that Mexico was the second power to ratify that treaty. 


The Soul of Mexico 


The Mexican people, from the humble but polite peon who 
brings you firewood to the policeman who holds up traffic inter- 
minably to allow the halt and the blind to pass, are making innu- 
merable recordings of their collective soul. That soul is recorded 
in the president’s nation-wide broadcasts, in the “Isn’t that fine?” 
of the bootblack to whom you declare your liking for Mexico. 
It is recorded by hard-working, conscientious rural school teach- 
ers and by the gifted comedian, Cantinflas. Mining and civil 
engineers are forwarding Mexico’s progress on the land; its avia- 
tors write new routes across the skies; skilled agronomists are 
challenging its soil to yield greater, more varied and more valu- 
able crops. Many anonymous but philanthropic individuals, not 
content with what the government is doing, support social wel- 
fare work: hospitals, funds to combat malnutrition and to build 
schools. 

Keeping pace with the material progress noted in the fore- 
going pages, Mexico’s present-day artists are proving worthy suc- 
cessors of its eminent writers, painters and musicians of the past. 
And so in their creations we may find the soul of Mexico. 

In the era of the struggle for independence José Joaquin Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi, a journalist, employed his pen in the service 
of the patriot cause. He wrote a great picaresque novel, El Peri- 
quillo Sarniento (The Itching Parrot), a mirror of Mexican life. 
The various 19th-century literary movements, so often originating 
in France, had in Mexico their faithful followers in experimen- 
tation. One of the most admired of Spanish-American Romantic 
poets is the Mexican Manuel Acufia. The Regionalists had their 
Roa Barcena; the Realists, their Federico Gamboa, “the Mexican 
Zola,” distinguished as both novelist and diplomat; the Romantic- 
Realists, their Rafael Delgado. Justo Sierra was both a great 
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pedagogue and a distinguished writer. In Modernista days the 
poet Amado Nervo was read throughout the entire Spanish- 
speaking world. In more recent days several essayists have com- 
manded wide attention: Antonio Caso, Julio Jiménez Rueda and 
especially Alfonso Reyes, whose erudition, good humor and 
broad human sympathies have won him international renown. 
Manuel Gamio is a world-famous anthropologist and archeologist, 
whose book, Forjando Patria (Forging Our Nation), should be 
read by all students of Mexican social conditions. The work of 
the dramatist Rodolfo Usigli must not be overlooked—it is 
rapidly coming to the world’s notice. In contemporary poetry 
there are several outstanding names: Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, 
who had the grace and music of the Modernistas without the 
artifice into which some of them lapsed; Genaro Estrada, poet, 
critic and diplomat; Ramén Lépez Velarde, who exercised a pro- 
found influence in the 20’s on young Mexican writers by his pro- 
vincial themes through which he voiced the inner struggles of 
sensitive Mexican souls; and Jaime Torres Bodet, the able direc- 
tor of UNESCO. 

Mexican journalism as exhibited in the capital’s dailies El 
Universal and Excelsior is of a high order. One finds in their 
pages contributions by such outstanding novelists as Artemio de 
Valle Arizpe, Mauricio Magdaleno and Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes. 
José Vasconcelos’ articles appear regularly in the newspapers of 
today. 

In architecture Mexico has taken from the most bizarre as well 
as the most beautiful of world fashions and added plentiful 
measure of its own. The great stadium at the ultramodern Uni- 
versity City and numerous monuments throughout the republic 
are evidence of this. 

In pictorial art the whole world knows the work of David 
Alfaro Siqueiros, of José Clemente Orozco and of Diego Rivera. 
The latter is still doing extraordinary things, among the latest 
being his recently executed paintings which are viewed beneath 
the swiftly flowing waters of the River Lerma at the Mexico City 
Aqueduct Memorial. There, too, one sees his conception of the 
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Aztec rain god, Tlaloc, in a huge and arresting image. Unques- 
tionably Mexican artists have created a striking and original ex- 
pression of the land—the very soil—and the people of Mexico; 
no other Latin-American nation, with the possible exception of 
Brazil, can boast such pre-eminence in art. 

In music Mexico has always enjoyed a high reputation. Carlos 
Chavez and Julian Carrillo are notable composers and orchestra 
conductors. Such men as these have won for symphonic perform- 
ances a high and secure place in the musical activities of the 
country. The opera, the conservatories, the frequent exhibitions 
and contests in which regional songs and dances are performed, 
keep popular interest keen and constant. One feels like believing 
with Carrillo that “‘within ten years the musical conquests of 
Mexico will be triumphant in all the principal countries of the 


world.” 


The Mexican Synthesis 

The Mexican experiments we have been studying have aimed 
ostensibly at effecting reforms, correcting abuses and applying 
remedies. In reality, something far more fundamental and signifi- 
cant was involved. Mexicans were striving to achieve a synthesis 
which would affect their whole pattern of living. 

Their attempt to unite and harmonize discordant elements— 
racial and national, spiritual and material—goes on, with notable 
successes, but no complete victory. Nevertheless, it will go on. In 
the reforms of certain colonial viceroys, in “La Reforma” of 
Juarez, and in the revolutionary call of Madero, the country was 
listening to voices which expressed its latent but real idealism. 
For this is what even the bloody events of the revolutions were 
declaring: Mexicans, from the aristocrats to the lowliest peons, 
are not a meaningless part—dust, as it were—of the Mexican land- 
scape. The dust has a divine spark in it. The revolutions have 
had a far-reaching and a towering impact. And this people will 
toil on unceasingly until their national synthesis is completely 


achieved. 
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Educating 
Mexican Masses 


by Lula Thomas Holmes 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN Mexico since the revolution of 1910-1917 
has taken on steadily increasing proportions. The constitution 
of 1917 provides that every child must be given school facilities 
up to the age of 15. The census of 1940 showed an illiteracy of 
7,161,109 out of a population of 19,655,552. By 1951, 2,655,723 
had been made literate. The number of illiterates in 1952 is not 
exactly known. The secretary of education promises that by the 
end of 1952 every child of school age shall have school facilities— 
a promise not easy to keep in a land of small villages, a land with 
a population of 25,368,000 in 1952. 

In the field of higher education Mexico boasts of 273 secondary 
schools, 26 regional universities, 1,500 libraries, 25 normal 
schools, more than a dozen technological schools, at least 5 voca- 
tional schools in the capital alone, and a number of interesting 
institutions for persons handicapped physically or mentally. The 
National Autonomous University of Mexico, founded in 1551, 
moves to its new impressive site and buildings, the University 
City, in October 1952. 

The UNESCO conference which met in Mexico in 1947 
brought the nation and its ambitious, progressive educational 
program to the world’s attention. Today, ten international or- 
ganizations have offices in Mexico. 
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These international institutions stress the need for educational 
facilities for the illiterate everywhere, for rural districts and for 
crowded urban quarters. And every provision made for these 
facilities only emphasizes the necessity of more vocational guid- 
ance, more agricultural and normal schools, and improved 
courses in mental hygiene. 


The Beginnings of Culture 

During the colonial period the church was the chief source of 
culture. The church fathers accepted responsibility for the edu- 
cation of both the privileged whites and the Indian masses. How- 
ever, in the 17th and 18th centuries the church became so 
involved in politics and in problems of material gain that the 
Indians were neglected. By 1910, 71 percent of the population 
was illiterate. 

Not until the Administration of President Alvaro Obregén 
(1920-1924) was serious, constructive action taken to improve the 
mental condition of the Indians. The way was prepared by José 
Vasconcelos, rector of the National University from 1920 to 1924 
and secretary of public education from 1920 to 1925, who personi- 
fied the educational ideals of the Revolution. He sensed the po- 
tentialities. of the Indian if the latter were given an education. 
The anti-illiteracy effort, the Cultural Missions and the Indige- 
nous Monolingual Missions all had their beginnings at this time. 
Pioneer work was carried on in rural districts by Moisés Saenz, 
subsecretary of education in the Calles Administration. Eight 
open-air schools in the capital, 3,550 new rural schools, 40,000 
adults attending night schools, 190,000 children in primary 
schools, were the achievements of Moisés Saenz. By 1944 there 
were 19 regional normal schools and 3 agricultural colleges be- 
sides the regional agricultural schools. 


The ‘Missioners’ 
The Federal Secretariat of Education was organized in 1920. It 
was then that the first “Missioners” began their work. Motivated 
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by a missionary zeal, they went into the remote villages with no 
federal appropriation, no equipment other than what they could 
supply from their one-peso-a-day salary and such contribution of 
labor and supplies as they could interest the villagers to give. 
Their duties were to make friends with the villagers, learn their 
needs, and report back to the Secretariat. They remained in the 
villages from three days to three months; later on, as long as three 
years. Each mission was a traveling normal school. In each group 
there went a chief of mission, a social worker, a physical director, 
a teacher of agriculture, a specialist in small industries and a 
teacher of music. By 1924 there were six such missions. They 
were closed in 1938 but reorganized in 1940 (and known thence- 
forth as Cultural Missions) , with greater emphasis given to agri- 
culture and community betterment. The 48 Cultural Missions 
operating in 1948-1949 worked in 146 zones with a population of 
540,000. Specific projects were the building of better houses, train- 
ing in marriage and family relationships, child care, nutrition and 
health, counsel in farming and gardening, preservation of trees, 
irrigation, purification of water, and the like. Today the Cultural 
Missions are a definite extrascholastic division of the Secretariat 
of Education. 


The Campaign Against Illiteracy 

On August 21, 1944 President Avila Camacho inaugurated 
an extraordinary campaign against illiteracy. His presidential 
decree provided that (1) literate Mexicans between the ages of 
16 and 60 should teach illiterates between 6 and 40; (2) illiter- 
ates must accept the teaching and be subject to examination at 
stated periods or be fined; (3) all officials of the Administration, 
employers in commercial houses, army and navy officers, and 
professional people were held responsible for the literacy of 
their employees. The campaign consisted of three stages—organi- 
zation, the teaching period and the measuring of results. As 
reported by the secretary of education the results were 1,440,794 
persons reached and 708,657 showing proof of literacy in their 
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examinations. As an outcome of the campaign more primary 
schools were built, the enrollment of children and adults in- 
creased, and the national school budget for 1946 was increased 
164 percent over that of 1940. 

The Institute for the Teaching of Monolingual Indians was 
founded in 1945. Its ideal is to teach Spanish to all Indian 
groups, who must be brought into the national life. Sixty-four 
and nine-tenths percent of Mexico’s population is rural. In 
1940, among these rural millions, 1,237,018 over five years of age 
spoke only an Indian tongue (1 of the 50 Indian tongues), and 
1,253,891 spoke an Indian tongue and a little Spanish, making a 
total of 2,450,909, or 14.9 percent of the total population over 
five years of age, who spoke preferably or solely an Indian tongue. 

In the campaign for teaching monolinguals, ten teachers were 
selected to work in each of the 20 Indian regions chosen as sites. 
These teachers were supposed to have had either rural or urban 
normal-school training and to be natives of, or familiar with, 
the region to which they were sent. In the early stages when 
funds were available, small groups were given an orientation 
course. Their teaching tools were primers printed as follows: 
125,000 in Maya-Spanish, 20,000 in Tarasco-Spanish, and 30,000 
in Otomi-Spanish. For those who can advance beyond these prim- 
ers, reading material dealing with history and practical subjects 
is available, if they can afford to buy it. 


UNESCO in Mexico 

With the service rendered by the Cultural Missions, the cam- 
paign against illiteracy and the Institute for Monolingual Indi- 
ans, the ground had been prepared for the Fundamental Educa- 
tional Program of UNESCO. This program has four aspects: the 
training of teachers, the production of educational materials, 
research, and fundamental education in the villages. Patzcuaro, 
a site of scenic beauty 250 miles from Mexico City, is UNESCO's 
first regional center for Latin America. The total cost of the 12- 
year program envisaged for this center is estimated at $20 million. 
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UNESCO contributes $115,000 the first year, and the Organiza- 
tion of American States, $40,000. Mexico contributes the site, 
the buildings and the other physical facilities. Three other or- 
ganizations—the World Health Organization, the United Na- 
tions, the International Labor Organization—contribute teachers 
and equipment. 

The Tarascans who inhabit this region are a handsome, intelli- 
gent race, one of the most advanced of the Indian peoples. They 
have welcomed the coming of UNESCO. A strategic location, a 
well-disposed people, together with the fact that an estate of 16 
acres and a beautiful mansion situated on Lake Patzcuaro were 
given by former President Cardenas as a home for the school— 
these were the principal factors which induced UNESCO to 
choose this location. 

Twenty Tarascan villages with a population of 10,000 serve as 
laboratories for the 114 students of the Center who represent 17 
countries. After 21 months of training they are expected to return 
to their countries to carry on similar fundamental educational 
programs. Their governments pay their transportation, and 
UNESCO pays for their maintenance and tuition. They go into 
the villages, study their needs and plan a betterment program 
accordingly. During the present year they have succeeded in 
bringing about a changed attitude on the part of the villagers, 
who are now cooperating to improve their level of living. 

The villagers aid in building a community house; they gladly 
take advice on the conservation of trees and on changing their 
habits of fishing in order to have bigger hauls at the proper 
season. They are building better homes; they have better health 
habits. The most recent reports from the students reveal a spirit 
of cooperation never before known. Hat-making and the making 
of masks are the industries of this region. The students have 
brought about cooperative buying of materials and machinery. 
The villagers are cooperating in the laying of pipes to carry 
water to the houses on the hills and in filtering it. Heretofore 
they have drunk water direct from the lake. 
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A Village Community Project 


As for the students, they are learning to overcome their na- 
tionalism as they work together, play together and sing their foik 
songs in unison. They testify that this interchange of ideas in 
everyday living is one of the finest values of the whole arrange- 
ment. Teaching the three R’s is connected with, but subordinated 
to, the social, economic and physical improvement of the com- 
munity. 

The two pilot projects which UNESCO is carrying on are at 
Janitzio, a fishing village on Lake Patzcuaro, and in Nayarit, an 
agricultural region on the Pacific coast. Enough has been achieved 
to date to convince students, faculty and observers that these 
experiments are a partial success. They look forward to greater 
success in the months ahead. 

Heading the Center are men and women from the 21 American 
republics with long and valuable experience in rural education, 
in technical and agricultural fields, and in those of recreation, 
music and home economics. They have an impressive certainty 
that UNESCO is translating into reality the ringing “American 
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Declaration of the Rights of Man” uttered in 1948 at Bogota: 
“Every person has a right to an education.” 

They are convinced that through “fundamental education” the 
backward masses throughout the Americas can be taught to im- 
plement the further words of the Declaration: 

“To earn a decent livelihood, to improve standards of living, 
and to be useful members of society.” 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. F 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the new Foreign Policy Bulletin, a 
complete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
22 East 38th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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